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A NEW HORTICULTURAL HALL 





The Worcester County (Massachu- 
setts) Horticultural Society is to have 
a handsome new building in the city 
of Worcester. The old Horticultural 
Hall, where the society met for many 
years, is now being used for business 
purposes, and for a year or two a re- 
modeled dwelling has been occupied. 

The new hall will be one of the 
finest horticultural buildings in the 
country and will cost about $250,000. 
Plans have been drawn and were sub- 
mitted to the society at the annual 
meeting recently held. The architec- 
tural style is Georgian and the build- 
ing will be of red water-struck brick, 
trimmed with white limestone. 

The main entrance will comprise 
three large arched-top doorways, lead- 
ing into a general lobby extending 
along the front of the central portion 
of the building. Adjoining the lobby 
will be coat rooms. Back of the lobby 
will be a hall fifty-six feet square and 
extending up three stories to the large 








round central skylight. This hall, 
which will be finished in English bath 
stone, will have a baleony at one end. 
There also will be a completely- 


equipped stage for amateur theatricals 
and dressing rooms. 


In the wing at the left of the main 
entrance there will be a elub suite for 
members, with lounge, library, dining 
room and kitchen. On the top floor of 
this wing will be a hall, or lecture 
room, thirty by eighty feet, seating 
150 persons. In the basement under 
the clubrooms will be another dining 
hall, fifty-five by seventy-five feet, and 
a kitchen. In the wing at the right 
there will be still another hall, which 
may be used for exhibitions or other 
purposes, and smaller rooms. 

There will be an entrance leading 
to the basement from Chestnut Street, 
and advantage will be taken of the 
slope of the hill at that side to build 
an ornamental wall, some twenty feet 
back from the public sidewalk, and 
develop a sunken garden in the court. 
The garden will be off the dining room, 
and the library on the main floor, will 
overlook it. 





FEDERATED GARDEN CLUBS OF 
NEW YORK 
A meeting of the Second District 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York state, was held at the Com- 
munity Club, Garden City, L. L, on 
Friday, November 5 at 2.30 P. M. 
Eleven of the fourteen clubs in this 
district were represented. Reports of 
the Clubs’ activities were read, show- 
ing an increase in membership and 
general garden interest. Junior de- 
partments have been established and 
splendid flower shows have been held 
by all clubs. As in the past this dis- 
trict will wage a campaign against 
the Tent-worm Caterpillar and plans 
have been made to have the school 
children aid in this work. Reports of 
great interest were read, and pictures 
shown by Mrs. L. J. Francke, and 
Mrs. Leroy Barton, of the conserva- 
tion booth at the recent Mineola Fair 
held at Mineola, L. I., after which the 
district members present were served 
a very delightful tea by the hosts, the 
Garden Department of the Garden 
City Community Club. 
—Grace W: Wingate, Director. 
Amityville, N. Y. 
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A GARDEN CLUB’S CIVIC WORK 

Garden clubs that are willing to do 
civie work will always find it at hand, 
waiting. Sometimes it comes knocking 
at the doors. This was the case with 
the Peabody Garden Club before it 
was three months old. A lunch cart 
proposed to establish itself in front 
of the railroad station, thereby de- 
stroying the rather seedy shrubbery 
planted long ago by a defunct im- 
provement society. The club succeeded 
in preventing this and has replanted 
the station grounds. 

To raise money for this work the 
club held a spring plant sale, which 
proved very popular, especially with 
the foreign residents. 

Following a demonstration of seed 
planting at the March meeting, one of 
the members passed on this informa- 
tion to an Americanization class of 
Greek women. As the women under- 
stood little English, she used colored 
pictures from seed catalogues to show 
them the blossoms and names of the 
seeds she planted and gave them. And 
when seeds were sent from far-away 
Greek homes to exiled dear ones in 
America, some of those seeds came to 
the Garden Club. 

A series of lawn parties during the 
summer brought funds to buy and 
to the 
Christmas tree, which was planted 


present city a eommunity 
last month on the City Hall lawn, 
near the Square. This will not only 
save the cutting of a large tree each 
year, but will lessen traffic congestion 
by keeping the tree out of the center 
of the Square, where it has been for 
years past. 

It also made a successful protest 
to the city council against granting a 
permit to locate a filling station at a 


crossroads, on a triangular piece of* 


ground containing some fine old Elms, 
which would have been destroyed. As 
a result the city has decided to buy 
the land, and keep it for a beauty 
spot. 

It has been a strenuous year, but a 
happy one, even if we have had to con- 
tent ourselves with home-made pro- 
grams, and we feel that the civic 
work has brought a widespread inter- 
est and a helping hand from many 
of our fellow citizens. 

—Bessie R. Buxton, President. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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Plants for Ground Covers 


Will you be so kind as to give me a short 
list of plants which will serve as ground 
covers under various conditions, especially for 
covering an embankment and under trees. 
My preference is for native plants. 


This question is perennial, and as 
it happens the Missouri Botanical 
Garden has answered it quite fully in 
a table printed in one of its bulletins 
and reproduced below. Two species, 
Lysimachia nummularia and Vinea 


minor, are not native but are so gen- 
erally eseaped from cultivation that 
they may be regarded almost as indi- 
genous. In addition, mention should 
be made of Pachysandra terminalis, 
which although a European plant, is 
being used very widely as a ground 
cover, particularly in shade. Clay 
loam is the preferred soil condition 
for plants of this type. 





Approx. 
Common Approx. Color of time of 
Botanical name name height flowers bloom Remarks 
Achillea millefolium Yarrow 1-3’ White June-Oct. If closely cut 
Achillea mille- forms dense mat. 
folium rubrum Yarrow 1-3’ Red June-Oct. If closely cut 
Achillea mille- forms dense mat. 
folium roseum Yarrow 1-3’ Purple June-Oct. If closely cut 
Convallaria majalis Lily-of-the- forms dense mat. 
valley 6-8” White April-May Foliage dies early. 
Lysimachia 
nummularia Moneywort 2-4” Yellow June-Aug. Much used on 
terraces. 
Malva rotundifolia Dwarf mallow 6-8” Blue May 
Potentilla canadensis Five-finger Yellow April-Aug. Prostrate, long 
runners. 
Sedum pulchellum Widow’s cross 6-12” Rose- 
purple May-July 
Vinea minor Periwinkle 4-6” Blue April-May Used for grave 
covers. 
Viola striata Violet 6-12” White April-May Prefers a moist 
Waldsteinia fragar- situation. 
ioides Barren straw- 
berry Creeping Yellow May Prefers dry 


shaded situations. 





ORNAMENTAL POMEGRANATES 


Pomegranates are now being grown 
very successfully for house plants, and 
are at their best during the holidays. 
They are free blooming, with attrac- 
tive white or red flowers contrasting 
with the glossy green foliage. This 
ornamental Pomegranate is not plenti- 
ful, but a few dealers are listing it. 
The plants are easily grown from 
seeds in a greenhouse, the seeds being 
planted in December and the seedlings 
pricked off into two-inch pots when 
large enough to handle. They can go 


to coldframes when the weather be- 





Stick 


POMEGRANATE IN FLOWER 





comes warm, remaining there until 
August, when mild foreing should be 
started. The plants have the advan- 
tage of lasting for several years. After 
the flowers have dropped, they can be 
kept growing on throughout the sea- 
son, and will produce even larger flow- 
ers the next year. 





A COURSE IN FLORICULTURE 

The floricultural course in the win- 
ter school of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, as arranged for 1927, 
is intended for men and women who 
are interested primarily in private 
estate work. It is not expected that it 
will attract students whose interests 
are chiefly in commercial floriculture. 

The school will begin with registra- 
tion of students on Jan. 3, 1927, eon- 
tinuing until March 11. A tuition fee 
of $10 and registration fee of $5 will 
be charged to all students. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 





GROWING BULBS IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

Experiments in the growing of 
bulbs for commercial purposes are 
being made in various parts of the 
country. Many acres have _ been 
planted in the west, and in Florida. 
An effort is now being made to grow 
Narcissus bulbs in New Hampshire, a 
large planting having been made by 
the Seabrook Nurseries. 
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Evergreens for Window Boxes 


All through the winter a decidedly 
pretty effect can be produced by 
planting small, formal evergreens in 
window boxes. Placed along the rail- 
ing of the porch or outside the window 
they give an air of cheerfulness that 
one would hardly imagine could be 
obtained with so little effort. 

In attempting this work the first 
point is to procure a box with suffi- 
cient depth to keep the plants from 
freezing and drying out too quickly. 
It is natural that they will suffer 
some, but where the box is fifteen 
inches in depth the plants have good 
chances of coming through, and may 





often be used for permanent planting 
in the open ground. 

The Arbor-vitaes rank first as the 
best type for this use, as they can be 
obtained in almost any shape and in 
different shades. There are also some 
pretty Chinese kinds. Thuja orien- 
talis and the golden forms of this 
species, elegantissima and nana aurea, 
are useful, owing to their »style of 
growth and excellent coloring. 

Another class of evergreens which 
ean hardly be dispensed with are the 
Retinisporas or Japanese Cedars. R. 
plumosa aurea and squarrosa stand 
out as the best, though R. obtusa com- 
pacta and R. nana aurea help to make 
a good assortment. Miniature Pines 
also look well. 

The Junipers stand close to the top 
as window box plants. The Irish Juni- 
per is very good for using with the 
tall forms of Arbor-vitae, while Juni- 
perus stricta and suecica compacta 
serve well to use with the dwarf types. 


Box plants are often used where a 
large assortment is wanted, although 
they can be omitted without destroy- 
ing the effect. 

From ten to twelve small trees are 


needed to plant a box nine inches wide 
and forty-five inches long. This will 
serve as a guide to estimating the 
quantity needed for larger or smaller 
boxes. If it is not feasible to use 
dwarf trees with their roots attached, 
branches of evergreens may be substi- 
tuted. Small pine branches look very 
well when used in this way. It is not 
necessary to have them stand upright. 





DWARF BOX USED IN WINDOW BOXES 


They may be merely laid in the boxes, 
although it is well to have a little 
earth to hold them in place. Then a 
few branches of Winterberries or 
Bayberries may be added to give color. 





WINTER GREENERY INDOORS 


There are many artistic ways of ar- 
ranging Ivy in the house, and the Eng- 
lish variety, particularly, is so hardy 
that it cannot fail to grow. The creep- 
ing branches may be trained in any 
direction about the room. If the pot 
containing the Ivy is stood on a 
bracket-shelf at one end of the mantel, 
it may be made to grow over mantel 
and walls, stray tendrils drooping 
gracefully over pictures and draperies. 

English Ivy may be trained over the 
archway which divides rooms, and no 


portieres will be needed. The more 
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delicate Germany Ivy requires gentler 
handling but will grow effectively 
without soil. I once saw a plant grow- 
ing in a large bowl of water,—the kind 
of glass bowl used for small aquaria. 
The Ivy grew over the sides of the 
bowl, festooning itself in tangled 
masses of vivid green, which gave a 
living beauty to the whole room. 

E. A. R. 





Boston, Mass. 





FORCING BLEEDING HEARTS 


Bleeding Hearts are very handsome 
window plants when forced, coming 
into bloom in late spring. Between the 
middle of December and Christmas 


take up one or more roots which have 


, , 


not been disturbed for at least two 
years. Shake off the loose dirt. You 
will expose a number of shoots or 
crowns, from an inch to an inch and 
a half long, each with a number of 
white roots attached. 

With a thin, sharp knife cut off 
each crown close to the old root, using 
care not to injure the new white roots. 
Pot each one with the tip one-half 
inch below the surface of the soil. Use 
ordinary potting soil and water well. 
Plunge in a coldframe with at least 
twelve to fifteen inches between the 
top of the pot and the glass, and cover 
with two to three inches of straw or 
hay. Also cover with boards in very 
cold weather but take them off when 
the sun is shining. About the first of 
March, take off the straw or hay and 
work just as you do a coldframe. 
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The Evergreen Bittersweet 


The well-known Evonymus radicans 
is rightly regarded as the finest climb- 
ing evergreen the colder parts of 
America possess. This native of the 
Orient in its various forms is an ex- 
tremely useful plant and the best sub- 
stitute for Ivy we have. It is first class 
for covering walls or buildings and as 
a ground-cover under trees. The vari- 
ety vegeta, which has rounded dark 
green leaves, is perhaps the best of the 
forms. Not only is this variety beauti- 
ful at any season of the year but in 
the late autumn it is very attractive 
in fruit. These are borne profusely in 
clusters and are white and open to 
expose their bright orange-red seeds. 

Quite recently I saw the coping of 
a wall covered with this Evonymus in 
full fruit. Planted at the base and 
growing close pressed against the wall 
the plant on reaching the top had 
thrust out a tangle of spreading 


branches and these were laden with a 
multitude of attractive fruits. This 
variety can be recommended to those 
who need a first class roct-climbing 
plant with evergreen foliage and in 
autumn attractive fruits. 
—kE. H. Wilson. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





EUCHARIS AMAZONICA 


The beautiful Eucharis amazonica 
is easily grown in a greenhouse and 
with a little extra care may be made 
to thrive in a window garden. It is 
admirably suited for use as a pot 
plant for decoration or for cut flow- 
ers, and one wonders why it is not 
grown more extensively than it is. 

The Eucharis does almost equally 
well when planted in a bench or 
potted, but the use of pots gives better 
control as regards the time of flower- 























EVONYMUS RADICANS VEGETA, COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE 
EVERGREEN BITTERSWEET 





leaf cuttings. 
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ing and protection from thrips and 
green fly. If the Eucharis is wanted to 
flower in winter, the roots should be 
given a season of rest, when but little 
water is necessary. In potting great 
care should be taken to avoid breaking 
the roots, while removing all the old 
soil safety permits, repotting with a 
rich compost of fibrous loam, rotted 
manure, leaf mould and sand. 

When possible the pots should be 
placed on a bench where bottom heat 
is available and the temperature in 
the house not much under 70. When 
growing the plants require careful and 
copious watering and an occasional 
stimulating with liquid manure. They 
also need to be syringed constantly to 
keep them clean and in good condition. 

The Eucharis delights in an abun- 
dance of moisture and is seldom in- 
jured by too high a temperature. 





REX BEGONIAS 


It cannot be said that Rex Begonias 
are as popular as they once were. 
Nevertheless, they are seen in many 
collections and there are thousands of 
housewives who treasure pet plants. 
The Rex Begonia with its large, 
highly-colored leaves has been known 
for many years, having been intro- 
duced from the East Indies in 1858. 
Many hybrids have been produced, 
their colors running through pink, 
crimson and carmine, while the orig- 
inal plants had bronzy-green foliage. 

Probably one reason why they are 
grown with less suecess than formerly 
lies in the fact that they prefer a 
moist atmosphere such as was found 
in old-fashioned kitchens. They de- 
sire shade during the heat of the day, 
but like a little sunlight in the morn- 
ing. They must have a loose soil, like 
one which contains considerable leaf 
mould and sand. Large plants re- 
quire six- or eight-inch pots and re- 
spond well to occasional applications 
of fertilizer. 

It is sometimes found difficult to 
carry Rex Begonias through the sum- 
mer when the weather is very hot and 
dry. One good plan is to set the pots 
in boxes, packing sphagnum moss 
around them, the moss being kept 
moist at all times. In this way condi- 
tions favorable to the plans are main- 
tained. 

Rex Begonias, like various other 
Begonias, are readily propagated by 
An inch of stem is 
allowed to each leaf and is inserted in 
sand up to the leaf itself. Then the 
leaf is spread out over the sand, the 
larger veins cut several times, bent 
pieces of wire being used to keep the 
leaves in place. Next a pane of glass 
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should be placed over the box, being 
raised slightly at one end. Of course 
the sand must be kept moist. 

With proper care each leaf may be 
made to produce a dozen or more 
plants. Of course this work can be 
done to much better advantage in a 
greenhouse than in a window garden. 





GRAFTING CHERRIES 


Can Cherry trees be grafted, and, 
when should the scions be taken? 


Cherries can be grafted. The work is 
usually done in the early spring, but 
the scions for this work should be 
taken in the very late fall or early 
winter, and stored in a cool, damp 
place. They may, however, be taken 
very early in the spring before they 
have started into growth and stored 
until it is time to do the work. The 
system called cleft grafting is used. 


if so, 





BUCKWHEAT AND 
STRAWBERRIES 


I have tried the plan of planting 
Buckwheat among Strawberries which 
was mentioned in one of your issues. 
I planted the Buckwheat on July 24 
and frost came on September 25. It is 
my opinion that a planting made 
about August 1 will give the best re- 
sults in Minnesota as we usually get 
frosts early in September. I believe 
the plan is to be recommended if the 
Buckwheat season is not too long. 

—Francis F. Rosen. 
Fairbault, Minn. 
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A New Dwarf Box 


The harsh climate of New England 
denies garden lovers a variety of 
plants of an evergreen character such 
as may be seen growing from Philadel- 


phia southward. Amongst these the 
Box (Buxus sempervirens suffruti- 
cosa), so much used for edgings in old 
fashioned gardens, is foremost. Any- 
one familiar with Washington’s gar- 
den at Mount Vernon and others will 
realize how much this plant meant to 
garden builders of a century and more 
ago. Of low growth, easily trimmed 
and kept at the height of a foot or 
less, it was the feature of every for- 
mal garden, and the fragrance this 
plant and its taller growing relatives 
gives off made these gardens redolent 
with pleasant odor. Here and there, 
especially on Cape Cod, occasional 
plants may be seen and in other Mas- 
sachusetts gardens where wealth is 
adequate, Box-edging is kept alive by 
careful protection in winter. 

The desirability of such a plant is 
great and the need of a substitute 
evident. This being so, garden lovers 
will be glad to learn that a low-grow- 
ing Box capable of withstanding New 
England winters has been found. It 
comes from Korea, in the Orient, and 
from a region where the winters are 
so severe that the rivers freeze solid. 
Its name is Buxus microphylla kore- 





ana; it was discovered some years ago 
by Japanese botanists and was 
brought to the Arnold Arboretum in 
1919 by the writer. Never exceeding 
two feet in height this Box grows 
freely, is easily increased by cuttings, 
and so far has not suffered winter 
injury here. Like the Japanese Box 
(B. microphylla japonica) the Korean 
variety takes on a golden-brown hue 
throughout the winter and so lacks 
the cheerful greenness of its European 
relative. However, since it possesses 
the supreme quality of hardiness it is 
assured of a hearty welcome. 
—E. H. Wilson. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





GLOXINIAS 

It is not difficult to grow Gloxinias 
from seed, but as the seeds are very 
small and the young plants have to be 
very carefully handled, it is better for 
the amateuy to buy the bulbs from the 
seedsmen. These bulbs come into the 
market in November, and may le 
purchased from that time on. The 
plants can be started into growth as 
soon as the bulbs are received, but, as 
they require considerable heat, better 
results will be secured if they are not 
started until late in January or in 
February.. Then they will produce a 
profusion of flowers in the early sum- 
mer months. 
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BOX USED AS AN EDGING IN THE GARDEN OF PIERRE S. DU PONT, NEAR WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
LECTURES 


The lecture course of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society for the 
coming winter is as follows: 

January 18. Lilies, by Dr. A. B. 
Stout of the New York Botanic Gar- 
den. 

February 15. Plant Hunting in 
China, by Mr. E. H. Wilson of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

March 15. Insect Pests of Our 
Garden Plants and Their Control, by 
Mr. C. A. Weigel of the Bureau of 
Entomology, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The lectures are to be given at the 
new Century Club, 124 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m. All the 
lectures will be illustrated. 





NOTES FROM THE RECORDS OF 
A HYBRIDIST 


In crossing plants many unexpected 
results are noticed. Some, no doubt, 
can be explained by the geneticist, but 
they are interesting even to the practi- 
cal man. The red-leaved Rose (R. 
rubrifolia) was crossed with the well 
known R. rugosa which has thick green 
leaves. There were six seedlings grew 
from a seed pod produced on rubri- 
folia. These were all very much alike 
and had red leaves showing however, 
distinet traces of the pollen parent. 
The flowers were intermediate in size 
between those of the parents, and pale 
pink in color. On the other hand, 
when rugosa was the seed bearer the 
seedlings all had green leaves and deep 
red flowers, though they showed their 
hybrid origin also. 

In Pyrus the results are different. 
P. niedwetz kyana, a red leaved species 
crossed with P. baceata varieties, gave 
green and red leaved seedlings which- 
ever way the cross was made, but in 
Pyrus the red leaved plants had deep 
rose flowers and the green leaved pale 
pink fading to white blossoms. A dif- 
ferent result to that in Rosa, in which 
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the pale flower goes with the red 
leaves. 

Aquilegia crosses were made be- 
tween A. canadensis and A. oxysepala, 
an early flowering dwarf blue. Which- 
ever way the cross was made the seed- 
lings all appeared alike in color and 
habit. Flowers shaped like canadensis 
were quite ornamental although the 
reddish purple color was not attractive 
to everyone. In this cross all the good 
qualities of canadensis seemed to be 
dominant. A cross between A. cana- 
densis and A. flabellata nana alba was 
not nearly so satisfactory. The seed- 
lings were practically all alike and 
were tall vigorous plants, but the flow- 
ers were small purplish blue and quite 
unattractive, the dainty shape of can- 
adensis being lost entirely. 

Syringa crosses were made on vil- 
losa, the well known late flowering 
Lilae, with reflexa, a species with 
drooping panicles of rose pink flowers 
thickly clustered on the stem. As these 
are pure species, theoretically the seed- 
lings should be more or less uniform, 
but as a matter of fact, every plant 
of the 250 was distinct, particularly 
in its flowers. A few had small com- 
pact panicles but the majority had 
large widely branched ones. The color 
showed a wide range, also, from pale 
pink to the deep lilae pink of villosa. 
Where did the wide branching panicle 
come from? Neither parent shows it. 

From one seedpot of Lilium tigri- 
num (female) X. L. Maximowiezii 
(male) a number of seedlings bloomed. 
Three of these were growing side by 
side in a frame. One grew six feet 
high and was covered with down, had 


RESULT OF A SYRINGA VILLOSA 
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pedicels six inches long and about 
twenty five blooms. Another was three 
feet high, smooth and glossy, and had 
pedicels two inches long and about 
eight blooms. The third, which was 
between the other two grew about two 
feet, showed flower buds, but turned 
brown and died, evidently from dis- 
ease. Neither of the others showed any 
sign of disease. These few examples 
show how full of interesting surprises 
hybridizing is and how much there is 
to learn on the subject. 

—Isabella Preston. 
Central Experimental Farm 
Ottawa, Canada. 





NEW BOOKS 


FLORIDA WILD FLOWERS, by Mary 
Francis Baker. Published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price $3.00. 


Northern garden makers who open 
this book soon find themselves in a 
new world. As they turn page after 
page, they are confronted with flow- 
ers, many of which they have never 
heard of, but attractive to look upon 
and carrying fascinating descriptions. 
There is, for example, the Purple 
Butterwort, the Sea Myrtle’s Harvest, 
the Rabbit Tobacco, the Rushweed, the 
Passionflower, the Tarflower, the False 
Foxglove, one which bears the name 
of Tread Softly, still another which 
goes by the name of Thimbles, the 
curious flower called the Gopher 
Apple, the Butterfly Pea, and the 
Dog Tongue. Interspersed, however, 
are many flowers which also grow in 
the middle states and in the north. 

“Florida Wild Flowers” is a refer- 
ence book rather than a book for en- 
tertainment, and to one at least who 
is not familiar with the flora of Flor- 
ida, seems very complete indeed. 


HORTICULTURE, by H. P. Stukey and 
C. B. Mathews. Published by Smith, Ham- 
mond & Co., Atlanta, Ga. Price 


This is another southern book, and 
is designed primarily for use as a text 
book. It is exhaustive in its treatment 
of horticulture as carried on south of 
the Mason and Dixon line, and will 
prove of.value to amateurs, although 
designed more particularly for com- 
mercial growers. There may be a sug- 
gestion in the statement that in the 
south pine needles are used in a large 
way as a mulch for strawberries. 


GARDEN BOOKS OLD AND NEW, com- 
piled by Mary Evans. Published by the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Philadel- 
Price $1.00. 


This litthke volume by Miss Evans 
will be found very helpful in selecting 
books for a garden library or in locat- 
ing particular titles. It is a list of 
books on various phases of horticul- 
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ture classified and annotated. In most 
cases the publisher’s name and price 
are given. It must have been a long 
and exacting task to compile such a 
list as this and to arrange it for easy 
use. The titles have been verified by 
the Library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and the book 
will be an exceedingly valuable addi- 
tion to the working material of any 
gardener, whether professional or 
amateur. 

Copies of the book may be obtained 
at this office, and will be mailed on 
receipt of price plus postage. 





PHILADELPHIA FLOWER SHOW 


The 1927 Flower Show under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society and the Florists’ Club 
of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Exhibition Hall of the Commercial 
Museum, 34th Street, below Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, March 22 to 26 
inclusive. 

Much more interest is being taken 
in this show than in former years both 
by exhibitors and firms who take trade 
space. Last year it was hard work to 
get three gardens, but this year four 
gardens were obtained early and now 
two more desire to come in. For that 
reason a new class for a garden 20 x 
40 feet has been provided. 

Classes have been provided for 
ladies, open to all; previously these 
classes were confined to garden elubs. 
They are for miniature gardens, din- 
ner and luncheon table decorations 
and vases or bowls of cut flowers. 

Retail florists are showing much in- 
terest in this coming show and are 
very enthusiastic about special prizes 
that have been provided for them for 
dinner table decorations, floral ar- 
rangements, and an exhibit to show 
the most artistic use of pot plants. 

Subscriptions to the guarantee fund 
already total $15,000. 

—David Rust, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRUNING EVERGREENS 


Is any harm done by pruning evergreen 
shrubs like the Arborvitae or Cedars in the 
Autumn or early winter? 


No real harm is done by pruning 
evergreens at this season. The sup- 
posed danger of cutting living wood 
in cold weather has been found to be 
without foundation. There is no spe- 
cial reason for trimming evergreens in 
the winter, however, except possibly 
that more time is available and the 
plants suffer in appearance because 
the marks of the knife or saw remain 
all winter. If the pruning is done in 
early spring new growth quickly 
covers the plants. 
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Geraniums as House Plants 


To have satisfactory blooms from 
Geraniums it is necessary to give them 
a window which receives direet sun- 
light nearly all day. It must be a 
window, too, where a day temperature 
of from 70 to 75 degrees may be main- 
tained, with a night temperature of 
55 or 60. Furthermore, there must be 
a certain amount of moisture in the 
room. 

It would appear from these state- 
ments that Geraniums are not as easy 
to grow as many other house plants. 
This is a fact, although it may be 
questioned by persons who have seen 
dozens of blooming plants in farm- 
house windows. The truth is that an 
old-fashioned kitchen, heated by a 
coal range on which a teakettle steams 
most of the time, is ideal for Gerani- 
ums. Conditions in modern apartments 
are much less favorable, although 
moisture may be provided by keeping 
shallow pans of water upon the regis- 
ter or radiator. A little sphagnum 
moss kept on the surface of the soil 
helps to keep it moist. 

The plants like a soil made up of 
two parts sand and one part rotted 
sods, with a little manure added. The 
pots must not be very large, because 
Geraniums bloom best when their 
roots are confined. 

Another important point deals with 
watering. Geraniums require less 


water than almost all of the other 
flowering plants grown in window 
gardens. They must not be allowed 
to dry out, of course, but should be 
kept on the dry side. If given water 
too freely, the leaves will turn yellow 
and drop off. 





“SPRINGTIME,” A NEW PELARGONIUM 





Pelargoniums include the Gerani- 
ums, but also take in other varieties 
which are distinguished by the ap- 
pearance of the flowers, which are 
larger and more crinkled. The leaves, 
too, are different from those of the 
common Geranium, and as a rule they 
are more difficult to grow. They de- 
mand unusually good drainage, and a 
loam which contains considerable 
sand. They like a moist atmosphere 
and a rather cool temperature. 

In this class are many remarkably 
handsome plants, but they are grown 
more successfully in the greenhouse 
than in the window garden, although a 
flowering plant will last in good condi- 
tion for a long time, when taken into 
the living room. 

There are several choice named va- 
rieties, including Easter Greeting, 
Lady Becker, and Wolfgang Goethe. 
The newest in commerce is Spring- 
time, a variety having daintily ruffled 
flowers of a distinctive bright carmine 
color. The centers and edges of the 
petals are pure white. Pelargoniums 
of this sort rival the Azalea in beauty, 
and flower from Easter until July. 





THE HARVARD BOTANIC 
GARDEN 


The Botanic Garden of Harvard 
University at Cambridge, Mass., was 
founded in 1807, and since that time 
has served various purposes, particu- 
larly in providing material for the 
botany courses in Harvard, besides 
giving students an opportunity to 
study many of the plants which are 
used in horticultural work in this 
climate. The Garden is only partially 
endowed and the Visiting Committee 
feel that if the public knows a little 
of its services they will be more 
prone to contribute toward its sup- 
port. The students from Harvard, 
Radcliffe, and the Cambridge School 
of Landscape Architecture all use this 
garden during the spring and autumn 
months. It serves as a complement to 
the Arnold Arboretum, having collee- 
tions of hardy perennials, rock plants, 
and bulbs growing outdoors (thou- 
sands of species), besides samples of 
various plants grown under glass. 

The large number of people who 
visit the Garden during the summer 
shows that a real interest is taken in 
its work, and its Director, Mr. Stephen 
F. Hamblin, is glad to exchange plants 
from time to time from its surplus 
stock, hoping thereby to increase its 
collections without further cost to the 
Garden. The Director is always glad 





ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 

Send ue your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY OO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








Orchadotte Nurseries 


Specialize in 
IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 











STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 

The 


WEST GROVE 
CONARD-PYLE 
COMPANY * PENNA. 


Rosert Pyuez, President 























Michell's 
LawnGrass 
Seeds 
Phila. 
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to answer questions which may be 
written to him, and subscriptions of 
any amount no matter how small will 
be received by him with much grati- 
tude. Checks should be made payable 
to Charles F. Adams, Treasurer, and 
sent to Stephen F. Hamblin, Esq., 
Director of the Harvard Botanic Gar- 
den, Cambridge, Mass. 


—H. M. Crosby. 
Boston, Mass. 





GROWING THE ORRIS ROOT 


Orris Root is not made exclusively 
from Iris florentina, as most of the 
books and articles on the subject 
would lead us to believe, but three 
Irises are used, Iris germanica, Iris 
pallida and Iris florentina. The first 
quality is made from I. pallida and 
the poorest from I. germanica. There 
are two districts in Italy, one near 
Florence and another in the vicinity 
of Verona, and one district in France 
near Seyssel, in the province of Ain, 
where the main part of the orris crop 
is grown. In all these three districts 
the variety grown is I. pallida, with a 
very little of I. florentina near Flor- 
ence. 

The usual rotation of crops is prac- 
tised and Irises are planted after a 
grain or a leguminous crop and never 
follow a tuberous rooted or a root 
crop such as Potatoes or Beets. The 
planting is done in August at the same 
time as the harvesting, in ground 
which has been previously prepared 
by planting a cover crop of some legu- 
minous plant which has been turned in 
during June or July. 

The final digging is given the day 
the Irises are replanted, as the surface 
soil is then of a suitable moisture to 
pack properly about the plants, 
whereas if the ground is prepared 
several days beforehand and rain 
holds off, the plants do not start easily 
and receive a severe check. The gen- 
eral care is simply to keep the weeds 
down by cultivation. Where hand cul- 
tivation is practised the crop is dug 
after two years’ growth but when a 
horse is used the plants are given an- 
other year. There is a favored way for 
setting the plants with the shoot down 
hill and the fat part of the rhizome 
up. This allows the rhizome to be 
uncovered by silt that washes down 
hill in heavy rains and it is able to 
develop and ripen better. Naturally, a 
sloping site is the best and a sunny 
location is essential. 

—Ethel Anson §S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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PRUNING FRUIT TREES 


Recent experiments have shown 
that fruit trees may be pruned at any 
time during the winter months. March 
is often found the most convenient 
time, but no harm is done if the work 
is begun immediately. It was form- 
erly thought that trees suffered if 
pruned when frozen but this does not 
seem to be true except that possibly 
there is slightly more danger of split- 
ting the wood. 

Trees are not cut so hard as form- 
erly was the case. Experience has in- 
dicated that severe pruning decreases 
production. If old trees are to be re- 
stored it may be necessary to take 
off the tops, but this, of course, should 
be extended over a period of two or 
three years. 

When dealing with young trees, the 
modified leader has been found satis- 
factory for Apples, Pears and Cher- 
ries. If yearlings are planted they 
should be headed at thirty inches. By 
the time winter comes, they will have 
produced several vigorous shoots 
from which a leader and two seaffold 
branches may be selected, the lowest 
being about two feet from the ground. 
The scaffolds should be tipped to en- 
courage branching, and the leader 
should be left about six inches longer 
than the scaffolds. The scaffolds them- 
selves, however, should be eighteen 
inches long. If more severe heading is 
attempted it causes the forming of 
many side branches close to the trunk 
which must be removed later. 

The treatment the second and third 
winters is similar to that of the first 
season. Very little heading back is 
needed as a rule to preserve the 
balance between the scaffold and the 
leader, the latter being slightly longer. 

Sweet Cherries require more atten- 
tion than Apples and Pears as they 
show a tendency to become leggy. 
They need a little heading back annu- 
ally for the first three of four years. 

When the fruit trees have devel- 
oped a frame work at the end of four 
or five years they will have five or six 
limbs along the leader between two 
and six feet from the ground. Then 
the leader should be suppressed and 
encouraged to become a branch. If the 
tree has been properly grown the 
scaffold limbs will be about even in 
size and evenly distributed about the 
trunk eight to ten inches apart. Prun- 
ing in subsequent years means merely 
thinning out to keep the tree open 
and to prevent branches from cross- 
ing or rubbing. 
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MAKING POPCORN POP 


According to authorities at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., who have been making a special 
study of the subject, popcorn fails to 
pop well because it is either too wet 
or too dry, usually the latter. With a 
little attention to storage conditions 
popcorn may be kept in ideal popping 
condition for months at a time, it is 
said, while popcorn that has been al- 
lowed to dry out until it will not pop 
satisfactorily can be brought back to 
a good popping state by adding the 
right amount of water. 

An outside shed where the air can 


circulate freely is reeommended as an 
ideal place to store popcorn through- 
out the winter months. Popcorn stored 
outside will be ready for popping usu- 
ally about Christmas time, and will 
remain in nearly perfect popping con- 
dition all the year. Almost invariably, 
popeorn stored in the house dries out 
rapidly and soon becomes too dry for 
good popping. Popeorn needs about 
fourteen per cent moisture to be at its 
best, but when stored in a heated 
building the moisture drops to eight 
per cent or less. 


Popcorn that becomes too dry may 
be restored to good popping condition 
by putting some of the shelled corn in 
a fruit jar, adding a little water, seal- 
ing up the jar, shaking thoroughly, 
and allowing the corn to stand two 
days. The amount of water required 
varies with the dryness of the corn, 
but quantities ranging from two to 
five tablespoonfuls for each two 
pounds of shelled popeorn are recom- 
mended. 





JERUSALEM CHERRIES 


Large numbers of the attractive 
plant known as Jerusalem Cherry 
(botanically, Solanum ecapsicastrum) 
are being displayed by the nursery- 
men and florists this year. Probably 
no inexpensive Christmas plant is 
more satisfactory. The red fruit, 
standing well above the glossy green 
foliage, gives a room an air of good 
cheer and comfort. 


These plants should be given an 
abundance of water, and like a high 
temperature. Much gas is likely to 
make the leaves fall, but the fruit is 
very persistent. It is of little use to 
carry these plants over for another 
year. They are very easily raised from 
seed at home, the seed being sown in 
early March and the young plants 
treated very much like tomato plants. 
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The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 
Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees flowering shrubs and 
vines. 
The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and hardy 
garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog 


West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 








IRISES 


PEONIES 


PHLOX 


My business for October and November, 1926, 
was 2.8 times larger than for the same months last 


year. 


Satisfied customers did it. 


May I send you my catalogue?’ 
GEORGE N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills 


Massachusetts 








Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 


WESTON NURSERIES 
Weston Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS 
Selected new and best things, $1; trade 
pkt., 500 seeds, 50c; specialties to order; 
all under guarantee from originator direct. 
Pictured list. WN. F. VANDERBILT, 
VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIFORNIA. 








$5.00 Collection of Rock 
Garden Bulbs 


12 Winter Aconite, yellow -50 
12 Glory of the Snow, blue -60 
12 Guinea Hen Flower 80 
12 Marjoletti Tulips 1.25 
12 Persica Tulips 1.00 
12 Lebanon Puschkinias .60 
12 White Siberian Squils 75 


$5.50 
MAILED FREE FOR $5.00 
R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 




















Lily of the Valley 
“Premier” 
Cold Storage Pips for Forcing 


Superior quality for immediate de- 
livery. Per bundle of 25 pips, $2; 
100, $7, postpaid. Case of 250, 
$16 by express. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











Rhododendrons and Mountain 
Laurel, Hardy Native Plants, 
Collected Stock 
Rhododendron, 2 to 3 ft. 25 for $4; 

per 100, $15. 


Mountain Laurel, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $4; 
per 100, $15. 


Hemlock, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $3.50; per 
100, $12.50. 


These shrubs may be successfully 
planted any time between September 1 
and April 15; the cold weather does 
not affect them. All stock baled and 
burlapped. Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 


Route 1 Doeville, Tenn. 














Boston Florists 








YZ o Flowers 
Telegraphed 
oY —Slerisl Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: FD 
Haymarket 0281-0282 








UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
OpposiTE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 











. st. Sloot 
lI Park Sr. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Regal Lilies From Seed 


The Regal Lily is one of the few 
popular hardy Lilies which may be 


rapidly propagated from seed. In some 
localities it produces seed generously 
with no extra attention, but in others 
hand pollenization is required to in- 
duce it to seed at all. 

Regal seed is produced in pods of 
from 50 to 250 seeds, the seed being 
light and flaky and running from 50,- 
000 to 75,000 to the pound. It sells at 
about $5 per ounce or $60 a pound. In 
this section of the country and in 
other sections on the Pacific coast the 
seed is sown out of doors about March 
1 in drills, about an inch deep, the 
rows being from eight to eighteen 
inches apart and with from ten to 
Ordi- 


narily the seed germinates readily and 


forty seeds to a foot of row. 


the seedlings begin to appear in from 
four to six weeks. At the end of the 
first season’s growth the seedling bulbs 
are from five-eighths of an inch to an 
inch in diameter. Many of the largest 
bloom the second year. 

Some commercial growers allow the 
seedlings to remain in the seed beds 
two years, but the beginner will find 
it a better practice to replant them at 
the end of the first season. This can be 
done any time after the top growth 


matures in the fall and before the 
bulbs start to make new growth in 
early spring. The bulbs are set about 
three inches deep and from three to 
six inches apart in the row. 

The blooms are heavily fragrant. 

Regal Lily seed may also be grown 
successfully indoors in the winter. The 
seed may be planted in flats or on 
benches about December 1 and ear- 
ried along at a medium temperature 
until early spring when they can be 
transplanted to the open ground. 
Bulbs thus grown should be from 50 
to 100 per cent larger in the fall than 
those from seed planted outside in the 
spring. 

Regal Lilies grow best in a light, 
sandy, fertile, well drained soil, but 
will thrive in any good garden soil. 
The bulbs are hardy and may be win- 
tered in the ground in zero tempera- 
tures, or even colder temperatures 
with a slight mulch of straw. When 
the first foliage appears in the spring, 
however, they are very tender and 
even a light frost will injure them. 
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Regal Lily bulbs have been in ac- 
tive demand in the commercial markets 
ever since their introduction, the pre- 
vailing wholesale price last season in 
this section of the country being 
around $35 per 100 or $350 per 1,000 
for first size bulbs. During the latter 
part of the season they have been un- 
obtainable at this price, as the eastern 
markets absorbed practically the en- 
tire crop. There are perhaps a score of 
growers in this state and Oregon who 
grow Regal Lilies to the number of 
100,000 or more. The writer plants 
from five to ten pounds of seed each 
season and has never been able to 
supply the demand for the bulbs. 


Another Lily somewhat resembling 
the Regal Lily which is destined to 
come into wide popularity as soon as 
the bulbs are available in quantity is 
Brown’s Lily, one which has been 
longer known to commerce in this 
country but is as yet but seantily in- 
troduced. It is of the same form as 
the Regal Lily, somewhat larger, 
much darker, materially hardier in 
low spring temperatures and has more 
substance as a cut flower and better 
foliage. So far as my observation goes 
and I have grown it for four seasons, 
Brown’s Lily does not set seed, 
even when hand pollenized, so must be 
propagated vegetatively. 

—Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 





——- 
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TRANSPLANTING 
AMELANCHIERS 


In the search for interesting foreign 
plants it is well not to overlook the 
possibilities of native species. If the 
Saskatoon shrub (also known as Serv- 
ice-berry, June-berry or Amelanchier) 
had been introduced from Siberia, its 
beauty of soft-white clustered bloom, 
its hardiness, freedom from pests and 
serviceability as a hedge plant, not to 
mention its abundant production of 
wholesome fruit, would entitle it to 
esteem hardly second to that accorded 
the Caragana. Being native, it has 
been too little appreciated. Grown 
without selection in dry seasons and 
on sod-bound pastures, it sometimes 
lacks in juiciness and flavor, but when 
discriminately chosen, planted in 
hedge-rows, kept free of grass and 
occasionally manured, as other fruit 
bushes are, it is decidedly improved. 
Birds flock to these hedges when 
plenty of fruit is to be had on the 
prairie all about. 

The Amelanchier is really an excel- 
lent fruit. It is appetizing to eat out 
of hand and makes a good dessert, but 
is perhaps best suited to blend with 
something more piquant, such as rhu- 
barb or currant. A mixture of two or 
three parts Saskatoon with one of 
Black Currant makes a preserve not 
readily distinguished from the latter 
alone. 

As a pruned hedge it is exquisitely 
beautiful when in blossom, fairly at- 
tractive from spring to September, 
and never unsightly at any time. 

The only pests attacking it within 
the writer’s observation have been 
prairie chickens, which sometimes eat 
its buds in late winter, and tent cater- 
pillars, to combat which the bushes 
were sprayed in 1926 with arsenate of 
lead. Winter-killing has never been 
noticed. 

There is a right and a wrong way to 
transplant Saskatoons. The wrong way 
is to move the plant bodily with but 
the usual degree of cutting back. The 
writer tried this at first and was dis- 
appointed to find that the few small 
shoots which appeared around the 
crown finally dwindled and the whole 
plant died. Similar experience has 
been reported by others. The next at- 
tempt was made in a different manner. 
The twisted club-like masses of roots 
were merely strewn along a shallow 
furrow and covered like so many sets 
of Potatoes or crowns of Asparagus. 
In some eases short stubs of top were 
left adhering, but fully as good if not 
better results were obtained by bury- 





From a report of the Dominion Experi- 
mental Station at Beaverlodge, Alberta, Can. 
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DREER’S 


GARDEN BOOK 


Bring summer into your home 
now by planning next year’s gar- 
den. Dreer’s 1927 Garden Book 
will give you unlimited suggestions 
in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Lawn Grass, Roses, Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials, etc. 

The 1927 edition of this instructive 
Garden Book will be mailed in January 
to all customers of-record. If not on 
our list, we shall be glad to receive 
your application now. Please mention 
Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
ino 2 master under our correspond- 
redentials awarded. We wo! 
students and Bo in getting started a 
developing their businesses. Established Sie. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 

















A NEW ENGLAND q 
| QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


ttle Tiree Farms 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 














Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 





GROW GLADIOLUS 


the most satisfactory garden flower 
in existence. My new catalog lists 
235 of the newest and best varie- 
ties as well the older standard 
kinds. The prices will surprise you. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 


BURLINGTON VERMONT 





























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 











You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 








GLADIOLUS BREEDING 


I have prepared a complete treatise of 
the hybridization of the Gladiolus, writ- 
ten in plain English, so that anyone with 
ordinary intelligence can understand it, 
and in time become an expert in the hy- 
bridization of the Gladiolus. It will be 
printed on good paper and in convenient 
pocket size. This little work will not be 
sold; but will be given free to all my 1927 
customers who care to avail themselves 
of the special offer in my 1927 catalogue, 
which will be ready about January Ist. 
Catalogue free, get on my mailing list 


now. 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 


Box 18-B LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 

















New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick OC. 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Olark, Sunny- 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla a, Primadonna, 

Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie Fis- 
cher, Harmonia, Henry ©. Goehl, and 
many others. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 

SUNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 

Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 
**Pavorite’’ Glads 











“WALDIE’S 


California Grown 
Dahlia Seed 


Scientifically gathered and cured from 
only the Best Dahlias in commerce. I 
have added to my list all the Best 
New Superlative Introductions of 1926, 
so that it should be even better than 
ever before. It is kept well balanced 
as to Class and Color. I offer only 
Mixed Seed composed of about 45% 
each Decorative and Hybrid Cactus 
and about 5% each of Peony and Cac- 
tus. Price as formerly: 50 Seeds, 
$3.00; 100 Seeds, $5.00. Net to all. 


ALEX. WALDIE 


611 W. Main Street 
Santa Paula, California 
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Wilson’s Spray Calendar (gives you correct 
month in which to spray your different 


plants) is free for the asking—write for it. 


Chosen By Those Who Know 


Because of its all-around exceptionally effective qualities, WILSON’S 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY has become the logical choice of leading florists 


and prominent horticultural authorities all over the country. 

Naturally—these men know plant sprays. 

Can you afford to experiment with inferior preparations? 
Order a trial can today — Your dealer has it! 


% Pint 40c 


1 Gallon $3.00 DEPT. E 


SPRINGFIELD 


1 Quart $1.00 
5 Gallons $12.00 


NEW JERSEY 














Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Glazing 
For pamphlets worth having 
write to 


B. HAMMOND 


Beacon New York 








yper- AMumus 


ts The Top In Top-Soil 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
16," Newton, N.J. 





Booklet 


SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














STANDARD HOT BED SASH 


8 feet wide, 6 feet long; made in four styles, 
to take three, four or five rows of glass, 
either grooved or made for glass to putty in; 
Redwood, $1.40 each; white pine, $1.75 each; 
lots of 25 or more deduct 10c each. 

GLASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at 
$2.50 per box nt 50 square feet. 10 or more 


boxes, $2.45 s* 
Cc. * ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 








Situation Wanted as duanitiaminein on pri- 
vate estate, by thoroughly professional man. 
Can furnish the best of references and the 
highest recommendations for long time service 
with last employer. Would prefer position in 
Eastern states and where honest efficient serv- 
ice would be appreciated. Married, no family. 
Address ‘‘Horticulturist.’’ Care of Horticul- 
ture, Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 





REGAL LILY SEED—If you want Regal 
Lilies in quantity, raise them from seed. 
1926 crop ready—50 cents per 250 seeds; 
"$1.50 per 1000; $4.00 per oz.; $12.00 per 
one-quarter pound. 


Gray & Cole, Nurserymen, Ward Hill, Mass. 





| WANTED, to exchange correspondence with 


people who grow garden flowers for sale. 
Frank J. Martin, 6814 Wabash Avenue, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 











Hotel Breslin 


Broadway at 29th St., New York 


One block from Fifth Avenue—Thkree blocks from Penn. 
Station — Subway connects with Grand Central 
Terminal—Convenient to Stores, Theatres, 
and all steamship piers. 


Single rooms with running water 
Single rooms with bath or shower 
Double rooms with running water 
Double rooms with bath or shower 5.00, 6.00 and 7. (00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 


Booklet and Map of New York upon Request 
For Reservation, Wire at Our Expense 


PAUL A. McGOLRICK 
Managing Director 


Fireproof 


RATES: 


10.00 and 12.00 


DAVID F. CULLEN 
Manager 











ing the roots only. It seems as though 
a long protruding stem must draw 
moisture from the roots and until 
fresh fibrous feeders are thrown out 
there is little or no intake, hence the 
exposed top dries out the root and the 
whole plant perishes. There is a great 
difference in the capacity of native 
plants thus to re-establish themselves. 
The writer has observed at other 
points experimental hedges of Saska- 
toons that were open at the bottom 
and seraggy in appearance, apparently 
the result of transplanting with too 
long a stub of top growth. Trans- 
planted as advised, the shoots come 
up thickly, and with a very little prun- 
ing will fill out into symmetrical 
hedges. The first year’s top growth 
may be only one to six inches tall and 
not much fruit need be expected until 
the third or fourth year. Thencefor- 
ward the crop is fairly regular except 
in locations where spring frost may 
occasionally catch the blossoms. 
Where only the roots are used, it is 
probable that transplanting may be 
successfully done at almost any sea- 


son, though one would naturally ex- 


pect best results from spring or early 
summer planting. 





COMING EVENTS 


Boston, Mass., March 30-April 3. Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Chicago, Ill., March 7-12. Chicago Spring 
Flower Show in Hotel Sherman. 


Cleveland, O., March 26-April 2. The Second 
Cleveland Flower Show in the Public Audi- 
torium. 


Columbus, 
Flower Show of 
Society. 

Detroit, Mich., March 12-20. The Eighth 
National Flower Show in Convention Hall, 
jointly with the 43rd annual meeting of the 
Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists. 


New York City, March 21-26. The 14th 
International Flower Show under the auspices 
of the New York Florists Club and the Horti- 
of New York at the Grand 


O., January 26-27. Annual 
the American Carnation 


cultural Society 
Central Palace. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 22-26. The Second 
Philadelphia Flower Show in the Commercial 
Museum. 








